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are narrow, becanse. instead of the one aspect of the question which she perceives, he 
sees many: they are merciful where hers are cruel, because he recognizes more 
fully the stress of temptation and the complexity of motive which lead to trans- 
gression. There have been a tew women who have helped their weaker sisters to 
rise when they had fallen, but they are indeed few. The majority of women have 
done what they could to keep those who are down still in that position. They have 
refused to believe in the possibility of reform ; they have withdrawn from all 
contact with those who have once found temptation greater than they could bear ; 
they have, by their inflexible attitude, made a return to virtue nearly impossible on 
the part of those who have once turned from it. Who should be tenderer toward a 
woman's sin than a virtuous woman, and who is harder ? O you queens, who have 
with your virtuous hands thrust your weaker sisters still further in the mire ; who 
have shown aversion where you might have shown mercy ; who have hardened 
your hearts, that should have been soft with pity ; who have turned coldly aside 
from those, your sisters, whom you might have saved, and gone your ways as 
though these were not ; O you who have lifted from your heads the crown of 
gentleness and mercy that all your sex should wear, tire you not " ruthless " in- 
deod ? 

OscAB Fay Adams. 
II. 

A FATAL SYNONYMB. 

A HUMOROUS traveller ascribes the bibulous habits of the southern Slavs to the 
circumstance that in the language of the modem Servians the word "ecstasy " has 
the additional meaning of " drunkenness "; but a still more mischievous synonyme is 
the English word " cold " as an equivalent of "catarrh." In North America and 
western Europe lung diseases have become almost as homicidal as all other dis- 
orders of the human organism taken together, and I am convinced that it would be 
no overestimate to say that, year after year, a million cases of premature death are 
caused by the delusion ascribing coughs and catarrhs to the influence of cold out- 
door air rather than of foul indoor air. 

Even from an a-priori stand point of investigation, it ought to appear rather 
paradoxical that the human lungs, so similar in their construction to those of our 
dumb fellow-creatures, should be fatally affected by the same air which millions of 
different animals habitually breathe with perfect impunity. Birds, young lambs, 
conies playing on a moonlit mountain meadow, kittens making their debut at a house- 
top serenade, newborn monkeys cradled in the treetops of the tropical forest, colts 
and kids on a highland pasture, all breathe without the least detrimental eflFect the 
same air against which the dupe of the deplorable synonyme carefully closes his bed- 
room windows. Is a " draught " of pure cool air more perilous than a larger dose i 
How shall we explain it that sailors, hammersmiths, and railway conductors thrive 
under its influence, or that a constant influx of night air faUs to affect the roving 
miner and the trapper in their tenuous tents ? 

It is true that lung disorders become more frequent after the middle of Novem- 
ber, but might that experience not be explained by the circumstance that winter is, 
par excellence, the season of indoor life? A conjecture of that sort seems, more than 
a century ago, to have dawned upon that shrewd observer, Benjamin Frankjin. " I 
shall not attempt to explain," he says, " why damp clothes are more apt to cause 
colds than wet ones, because I doubt the fact. I suspect that the causes of 'colds' 
are totally independent of dampness, and even of cold." 

That conclusion is strikingly confirmed by the sanitary statistics of northern 
Europe and eastern North America. Consumption, it appears, is most frequent 
near the centres of industry, and its prevalence is exfictly proportioned to the preva- 
lence of indoor occupations. It is less frequent and less fatal in pastoral north Scot- 
land than in manufacturing south Scotland; less frequent (measured by the death- 
rate per thousand inhabitants) in icy Manitoba than in smoke-shrouded New 
England. Its most numerous victims are not blizzard-breathing hunters and herd- 
ers, but dust-breathing weavers, s-'inners, and millers. Its strongholds are not the 
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draught; log sheds of the Canadian lumbermen, bnt the overcrowded, overheated, 
and underventilated tenements of night-air-dreading city dwellers. Its ravages are 
just as fatal in the factory cities of southern France as in the factory cities of north 
Britain ; nay, the hectic Scotch weaver, seeking salvation in a change of occupa- 
tion, has a better chance of survival than his French fellow-sufferer, for frost is an 
iintidote, and a consumptive, turning game-keeper in the Scotch Highlands, will 
recover sooner than if his means had enabled him to pass his winter in the sultry 
tropics. Frost is an antiseptic. In stormy winter nights its breath often purifies 
the indoor atmosphere of our city homes, in spice of all air-excluding contrivances, 
and we accordingly find that epidemic catarrhs are much less frequent in midwinter 
than in March, when the eiccumulated disease germs get their first fair chance of 
development. Experience has also demonstrated the still more suggestive fact that 
far gone consumptives have recovered in a winter camp, exposed to the ringing 
frosts of the upper Adirondacks, while in Florida the percentage of deaths from 
tuberculosis is altogether too high to be wholly explained by the aggregation of in- 
curable invalids. 

In other words, the most effective cure of pulmonary disorders has for centuries 
been mistaken for their cause. The Frost-giant Hrymir of the Scandinavian Saga 
was dreaded as the chief adversary of the human race, and an echo of that tradi- 
tion from the land of the Baresarks may still haunt the souls of their cotton-spin- 
ning descendants; but the general introduction of the word " catarrh" would do 
much to exorcise such ghosts of the dark ages, for the chief error of thousands of 
shortened lives could still be summed up in the epitaph, " KUled by a deceptive syn- 

onyme." ,^ ^ „ 

Fkux L. Oswald. 
III. 

TBBOLAHOB FOB "MORE MONET." 

The most frantic clamor for an increased supply of currency since 1873, when 
Wall Street urged and persuaded Secretary Richardson to issue a part of the green- 
back " reserve," was raised in the early autumn of the present year. It is not to be 
denied that there was great stringency in the money market. There seemed to be but 
little loanable money, and what there was could be had only on terms that would 
have satisfied Shylock. Wall Street believed, in accordance with Its usual habit of 
taking extreme views and of exaggerating every situation, that the country was 
suffering from a lack of currency; it laid the blame for this condition of affairs upon 
the government, and looked to the treasury as the only possible source of relief. 
Granting that more money was needed. Wall Street was right in its opinion that the 
treasury alone, at that moment, could alleviate the situation. The Secretary him- 
self seems to have thought so, for he adopted measures that let out upon Wall 
Street a flood of money and put a speedy end to the stringency. In doing this, how- 
ever, he was driven to such expedients that the natural flow of money out of the 
treasury will be diminished for a year to come, and the Secretary's ability to relieve 
the market, should the conditions recur that prevailed in September, will be greatly 
impaired. The prepayment of interest acts like a valve upon money going into the 
treasury. If more money was let out in September, less money will come out in 
the months to come; and thus funds will tend to accumulate in the vaults ot that 
monument of Jacksonian recklessness and Yankee unteachableness, the independ- 
ent treasury. 

During the previous month of August a new law had gone into operation which 
was designed to make a regular monthly addition to the money in circulation ; and 
the idea that lay behind this legislation was that the thirty million dollars' annual 
increase that resulted from the operation of the Silver Act of 1878 was insufficient 
to meet the currency needs of the country. 

Does the country need more money than it has f Did it need more in September ? 
The answer to these questions must be a qualified one. Does the wheel of your 
ox-cart need a quart of oil to stop It from squeaking 1 That depends upon whether 
you are driving a clumsy Mexican cart, that is made expressly to squeak, or a well- 
finished American article. The demoralized victim of the opium habit cannot ex- 



